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BATH REVISITED. 


We are going to Bath for change of air and 
scene, and intend to take the reader along with us, 
if he will accept of our guidance. We. are no 
strangers to the good old city, having visited it in 
days of yore “ when George the Third was king ;” 
and we design, ere setting forth on our present 
journey, to recal to our recollection, as far as we can, 
some few of the distinguishing features in the aspect 
of Bath, in the early part of the present century. 
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CAMDEN PLACE, AND BRIDGE OVER THE AVON, 


The author of a witty poem on Bath makes one 
of his heroes congratulate himself on 
“ Having the honour of sitting between 

My Lady Stuff Damask and Pegey Moreen, 

Who both flew to Bath in the nightly machine.” 
Our first journey to Bath was made very much 
in the same fashion. It was from a “ nightly 
machine,” which had consumed eighteen hours in 
rolling heavily from London, that we alighted 
from the reeking inside, at the door of the White 
Hart Inn, something less than half a century ago. 
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We well remember the neat, trim, and gentle- 
manly outline of the proprietor, as he stood bow- | 
ing and “washing his hands with invisible ef | 
in imperceptible water,” at the door of his well- | 
ordered hotel. And we have a still more satis. | 
factory recollection of the unexceptionable break- | 
fast to which, after the weary jolting of a night’s | 
travel, we were marshalled by an unexceptionable 
waiter in unexceptionable white linen. Bath at 
that period still enjoyed a high reputation as a 


place of fashionable resort. Invalids flocked to the | 
hot springs from all parts of the kingdom, and | 


the baths were in high estimation. Pleasure- 
seekers came in equal numbers for the love of 
excitement ; and rogues, imposters, gamblers, and 
fortune-hunters followed in their track, gathering 
like vultures to the carcase, to glut themselves 
with prey. 

We could not fail to be struck with the aspect 
of the city, which, built throughout with a grey 
and time-stained stone, justified in a manner the 
description we heard given by one Frenchman to 
another :—‘It is a city of palaces,” said he, “ with- 
out a rival in Europe.” Bath however, handsome 
as it undoubtedly is, owes its chief charm to its 
situation. Seated in the hollow of a natural basin, 
open only on two sides, through which the sluggish 
Avon winds its sinuous course, it may be said to 
recline on a sloping couch. The ascent from the 
river to the surrounding hills is in some places 
so precipitous that the basement floors of some 
streets are on a level with the roofs of others in 
the rear ; and though a very considerable portion 
of the lower town stands on the alluvial flat 
ground, yet the whole, when viewed from a favour- 
able point, presents the picture of a natural amphi- 
theatre, whose sides are clustered over with the 
dwellings of man in uniform regularity. At the 
period of our first visit, the noble old Abbey was 
open to outward inspection only on two sides—the 
west fronting the Abbey churchyard, in which 
stands the Pump-room; and the east fronting 
the Orange Grove, then planted with old elm trees 
in regular rows. Close narrow courts and passages 
of third-rate houses and shops blocked it up on 
the north and south; and the massive building, 
seen from the 9 pm showed little more 
than its lofty tower. e corporation at that time 
found it profitable to 


“ Adorn its venerable sides with shops, 
And decorate its walls with chimmey-tops ;” 


and therefore they let the land for building close 
up to the very walls. 

In those days, the evidence of the dominant 
reign of fashion and luxury was never far to seek. 
During the winter season, and late into the spring, 
the equipages of the nobility thronged the streets; 
the upper and lower rooms blazed with illumina- 
tions and resounded with music from one month’s 
end to another; and private routs, masquerades, 
and ball parties kept the town awake half the 
night. The theatre was crammed to the roof with 
the élite of the gay circles at every representation ; 
and gaming-houses, in charge of the swindlers of 
St. James’s, kept their doors open unchallenged 
by the magistracy. 

One of the out-of-door peculiarities of the place 
was the presence in all quarters of sedan chairs, 
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and their stout brawny chairmen in long blue 


coats, brass-buttoned, fat calves, and white stock- 
ings. These burly fellows considered themselves 


| monarchs of the pavement, and without ceremony 


asserted their presumed right, pushing everybody 
aside who obstructed their path. They were paid 
by distance, and were consequently always in a 
hurry. A sudden storm of rain—a phenomenon to 
which Bath is peculiarly subject—would at any 
time bring the whole of them into requisition. In 
wet weather they grew purse-proud and saucy; 
but during a long drought would be glad to act 
as goods’ porters to earna penny. Fifty years ago, 
no Bath beau in full dress ventured forth to a 
party without a sedan chair; and at times, when 
they were much in demand, a pair of them have 
been known to ride in one chair together. 

Considered as the resort of fashion, however, 
Bath has been declining ever since the demise of 
the once celebrated “king of Bath”—that monarch 
of frivolity, politeness, and ceremonial etiquette— 
Beau Nash. Under him indeed the city of the 
West acquired a character for elegance and taste, 
which it never enjoyed before, and has never 
rivalled since. Nash was born in 1674, at Swansea, 
where his father carried on a glass manufactory ; 
his mother was niece to Colonel Poyer, whom 
Cromwell put to death for his brave defence of 
Pembroke Castle. He was classically educated, 
and entered Jesus’ College, Oxford, at the age of 
sixteen. Hence, through a silly love affair, he 
was removed to the army, which in a short time 
he quitted in disgust, and entered himself a 
student at the Temple. Here he signalized him- 
self in a characteristic manner by entertaining 
king William with a revel and a pageant, contrived 
and conducted with extraordinary skill and taste. 
The gratified monarch offered to knight him, but 
he refused the mockery of a title without an in- 
come. Happening to be at Bath at the death of 
Captain Webster, the then master of the cere- 
monies, his well-known talents for the invention 
of amusements procured him the vacant office, 
which he retained to the end of his life. Perhaps 
no man ever filled a post more to the satisfaction 
of the city, and less to his own real advantage, 
than Nash did this. No one ever dreamed of dis- 
puting his sway, in which he was despotic beyond 
all parallel. Dukes and duchesses bowed to his 
decision ; princes honoured him with their esteem. 
The corporation, grateful for the exaltation he had 
procured for their city, erected a full-length marble 
statue to their living idol, and placed it between 
the busts of Newton and Pope—a proceeding 
which justified the sarcasm of Lord Chesterfield, 
who concludes an epigram on the subject with 
these lines :—~ 


“The statue placed the busts between 
Adds to the satire strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 


Nash took eare to preserve his influence by the 
display of splendour and magnificence in dress and 
equipage. He appeared in the streets in a chariot 
drawn by six white horses, attended by outriders 
and a band of French horns. His clothes were 
profusely decorated with lace, and his head was 
crowned by a large white hat cocked in a. fierce 
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and defiant position. The citizens were his wor- 
shippers, and the great world were his subjects. 
His prosperity and popularity continued for a 
long series of years undiminished ; he supported 
his enormous expenses by consummate skill as a 
gamester, and enjoyed the goodwill of all ranks 
from his unrivalled hilarity, humour, and address. 
But alas! for the man who lives for the frivolities 
of life. Old age and sickness came at last; and 
with them, as usual when the elements of real 
worth are wanting in the subject of them, came 
poverty, neglect, and desertion. Sorrow and dis- 
tress closed the evening of his days, lengthened to 
the span of fourscore and eight years—years spent 
in the pursuit of pleasure and the service of folly. 
He died on the 3rd of February, 1761. His re- 
mains were honoured with a magnificent funeral 
at the expense of the corporation; and thirty 
years afterwards a monument was erected to his 
memory in the Abbey Church, bearing inscriptions 
in Latin and English by Dr. Harrington. 

From the time of Nash’s death, when the cere- 
monial sceptre passed into other and less skilfal 
hands, may be dated the gradual declension of the 
city in fashionable estimation. It is more than 
Deg that the caustic satire of Anstey’s New 

ath Guide did much towards deterring the 
world of the great and gay from a spot which, 
whatever its charms, was too much the centre of 
remark to allow their follies to remain unchroni- 
cled. We know that the publication of the “ Bath 
Characters,” a work now deservedly forgotten, 
which came out early in the present century, and 
which had for a frontispiece three dancing figures 
representing a fool, a dancing-girl, and a quack 
doctor, subscribed with the distich— 


“ Wee thre Bath Deities bee: 
Humbug, Follee, and Vanitee””— 


not only deterred families from visiting the place, 
but actually drove away many who had been long 
resident. This work, which was the occasion of 
much excitement at the time of our first visit, is a 
coarse and indelicate satire upon most of the public, 
and not a few of the private, characters of the town 
and neighbourhood, whose names are easily dis- 
tinguishable through the clumsy anagrams or 
synonymous terms by which they are expressed. 
Its mischievous effects were heightened by the 
impolitic opposition manifested against it by the 
parties so scurvily libelled, who thus prolonged the 
period of its popularity. 

We need not pursue our reminiscences of what 
Bath was under a generation which has now passed 
away. We are going to see what it is at the 
present moment, and to spend a short time in 
rambling about the town and neighbourhood, in 
search of what is of more importance to our read- 
ers than the mutations of fashion, or the frivolities 
of high life. There are various objects of perma- 
nent interest around the hot springs of old Bladud, 
and there are memories and associations connected 
with the far-famed city of the West, of more 
value than all the records which fashion and folly 
could supply. Some of these objects we will visit, 
and some of these recollections we will, as far as 
our limits will allow, endeavour to recal, while we 
wander through the scenes with which they are 
connected, 





The “nightly machine,” with its seven-coated 
coachman and horn-blowing guard, has vanished 
to the tomb of all the Capulets; and now, instead 
of jolting behind four bony horses, changed every 
ten miles, for eighteen hours, we get into an 
express railway carriage at Paddington, at the 
comfortable hour of ten in the morning, and by 
half-past twelve dash through the short tunnel 
that burrows under Sydney Gardens, and the 
beautiful city bursts upon our view, radiant in sun- 
shine, and sparkling amid the summer greenery, 
like a brilliant set in emerald. From regard to 
old associations, we make our way once more to 
the White Hart Inn, which, being a good central 
point, we fix upon as our quarters for the time of 
our stay. Depositing our luggage, and ordering 
dinner at five, we sally forth at once on a tour of 
observation. We have but to cross the road and 
step into the Abbey Churchyard, and we are in 
the Pump-room in less than a minute. Itis a 
noble room, 60 feet by 46 feet, and about 35 in 
height. There is a gallery at one end, whence 
the sound of music was wont to issue in days 
gone by; and whence it issues yet, we are in- 
formed, occasionally during the season. The 
marble statue of Nash still looks down upon the 
scene, which is almost as quict as the statue itself. 
One solitary dyspeptic is drinking the waters, and 
you hear, so still is all around, the peculiar ejacu- 
lation which follows the draught, and which pro- 
claims that he does not relish it. Five and a half 
ladies, and as many gentlemen, making ten adults 
and two children, are morbidly poring over the 
specimens of art which hang upon, but can hardly 
be said to adorn, the walls: dismal manufactures 
some of them are—the pitiless agonies of despair- 
ing drawing-masters, who spend their lives, not in 
imitating nature, but in attempts to captivate the 
ladies by abortions “in this style,” so many lessons 
to the guinea. For the present, the outside of the 
Pump-room has more charms for us than the 
inside. The front is finished in a first-rate style 
of architecture, and upon the architrave is the 
well-known Greek inscription, “Apiorov piv “YSwp, 
which we may translate, “‘ Water is the best cure.” 
The Pump-room was built by Baldwin, in 1797. 

Leaving the Pump-room, the fine west-front of 
the Abbey is before us, and we see at a glance that 
the congregated nuisances which once beset its 
walls have long been cleared away, and the truly 
noble pile laid fairly open to view. ‘This imposing 
structure is not nearly so old as a spectator might 
imagine it to be. Being built of the crumbling 
and perishable stone of the neighbouring quarries, 
it carries the aspect of an antiquity to which it has 
no pretension. Although so early as the year 
676 a cathedral church was founded on or near 
this spot, the first structure fell a sacrifice to the 
ravages of war. A second and a third shared the 
same fate. At length, Oliver King, impressed, it 
is said, by a dream, founded the present edifice, 
which he did not live to complete. After his death, 
it fell almost to ruin, through neglect. Upon the 
dissolution of religious houses, the king’s commis- 
sioner offered it to the townsmen for five hundred 
marks, but: they refused the purchase. In 1606, 
James Montague, who was the bishop of the see 
raised it to its present state, and made it parochial. 
Bath Abbey, then, notwithstanding that it is 
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shown to be founded on the remains of an ancient 
Roman temple, is not, as a whole, quite 250 years 
old, and is probably the last specimen of ancient 
Gothic architecture erected in this country. The 
western window is one of the finest we have seen, 
but we have not time to describe it. On either 
side of the window, leading to the tops of the 
square stone turrets, are ladders carved in the 
stone, with figures ascending and descending, pro- 
bably memorials of the dream of Oliver King, and 
not illustrations of that of the patriarch Jacob, as 
commonly supposed. 

Happily, the side door of the church is open, 
and we may as well walk inside. The interior 
wears 2 wile and majestic aspect. The dim light 
of more ancient cathedrals is wanting; but the 
effulgence, which streams in from the ample win- 
dows, reveals the light yet massive clustered pillars 
which support the elliptical arches and the airy 
roof, which from its lightness looks more lofty 
even than it is. There are many monuments well 
worthy of attention and description, had we but 
time to examine them. The oldest appears to be 
that of Richard Montague, which informs us that 
the good prelate was called to eternal life on the 
20th of July, 1618, at the age of fifty, and that 
this memorial was erected by his four brothers, 
Edward, Henry, Charles, and Sydney Montague. 
At the south-west end of the nave is the monu- 
ment of Quin, bearing an inscription by Garrick. 
Then there is the elegant monument of Colonel 
Ambrose Norton, a member of a family renowned 
in history for aid and concealment afforded to king 
Charles 11, after the rout of Worcester; and that 


of the wife and daughter of Richard Frampton, 
with a long and adulatory epitaph by Dryden. 
There are many others of various dates, among 
which we must not pass over that of the Lady 
Jane Waller, comprising four figures in black and 


white marble. It is said that James 11, on catch- 
ing sight of Waller’s obnoxious effigy as he was 
passing through the church, drew his sword and 
knocked off the knight’s nose; the only evidence 
of the truth of the story, however, is the absence 
of the statue’s original nose. 

The interior of the church is kept in a state of 
rare cleanliness and order. We see that the 
fine screen has of late been surmounted by a new 
organ, and we marvel whether the change has 
compensated for the loss of Field, the old organist, 
who drew such wondrous strains from the discarded 
instrument which has followed him to forgetfulness. 
But we have no time to linger here, having much 
ground to go over. We quit the church and turn 
into the market-place, from whence there is now a 
good view of the Abbey. The tower is an imposing 
mass, 162 feet in height, and the chimes ring out 
the Easter hymn as we stand gazing at the edifice. 

In the centre of the Market-place stands the 
Town Hall, built by the same architect who built 
the Pump-room, and, like that, a truly elegant and 
appropriate structure. On either side of the Town 
Hall, as well as in the rear of it, stands the Bath 
Market, which, next to Covent-garden Market in 
London, is perhaps the most complete, convenient, 
and best supplied in the kingdom. The principal 
market days are Wednesdays and Saturdays. Pass- 
ing up the Market-place, and down Bridge-street, 
we cross a bridge over the Avon, without being 


; and Ranelagh of Bath in times gone by. 





aware of it, as it is covered with houses and shops 
on each side; and crossing Laura-place, emerge 
upon Pulteney-street, the finest street in a city of 
fine streets, and once the resort of wealth and 
fashion. At the end, at a distance of a quarter of 
a mile, stand the Sydney Gardens, the Vauxhall 
These 
gardens are a delightful retreat, containing noble 
trees, shady walks, waterfalls, 2 maze somewhat 
similar to that at Hampton Court, but in better 
order, and a spacious hotel for the accommodation 
of visitors ; not to mention a secluded carriage 
drive, embowered in foliage, and making the cir- 
cuit of the whole. The Kennet and Avon canal 
runs through the gardens, and is made to add to 
their picturesque beauty. The Great Western 


‘railway also burrows below, without interfering 


with the convenient seclusion of the walks. 

Leaving Sydney Gardens on the right, and turn- 
ing down Bathwick-street, we cross a handsome 
iron bridge over the Avon, and soon attain Walcot 
Parade, whence by a toilsome and sinuous ascent 
we gain Camden Place (which will be seen repre- 
sented in our engraving), a noble crescent-shaped 
mass of buildings, from whence a fine view of the 
city is obtainable. The view, however, is much 
improved by ascending Beacon Hill in the rear of 
Camden Place, from which summit the eye takes 
in the whole valley or basin which contains the 
city, from the blue smoke of which the Abbey 
Church looms in gigantic proportions. The river 
winds quietly beneath like a silver thread, and is 
lost in the gloom of the dark buildings which 
crowd its banks. 

From Mount Beacon it is easy to get into the 
Lansdown-road, half an hour’s sharp walking upon 
which will bring us to Beckford’s Tower, a tall, 
square, and chaste column, which is visible to all 
the country for many miles around. The building 
of this lone tower was the last public phantasy 
of the eccentric proprietor of the once magnificent 
Fonthill, whose erection he planned and whose ruin 
he survived. Here the author of “ Vatheck” was 
wont frequently to retire, and shut himself up in 
company with the most marvellous embodiments of 
art and genius which wealth could procure. In a 
small chamber in this tower hung for years the 
Saint Catherine of Raphael, bought by Government 
for 5500/., and now in the National Gallery ; along 
with it were other chefs d’euvres of the great 
masters, the sculptures of Benvenuto Cellini, ex- 
quisite statues and gems, and volumes rich and 
rare, ransacked from the repositories of half Europe. 
From the gallery on the summit of the tower, on 
a clear day, might be distinguished, on the one 
hand the city of Bristol and the Welsh channel and 
coast, and on the other the ridge of Salisbury Plain 
and the distant columns of Sturton and Dundry. 
Beyond Beckford’s Tower lies the race-course, and 
on the extreme edge of Lansdown beyond, is the 
Lansdown monument, erected by Lord Lansdown 
in 1720, to the memory of his grandfather, who fell 
fighting in the royal cause on July the 5th, 1643. 
One of the tablets bears a laudatory inscription, 
concluding with the following extravagant conceit, 
in allusion to two of the Granvilles who had 
perished, one at sea and one on shore :— 

“ Where shall the next great Granville’s ashes stand ? 

One fills the sea—the other fills the land”!!! ss 
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The views obtainable from the immediate vicinity 
of this monument are truly grand and panoramic. 
The counties of Gloucester, Somerset, Worcester, 
and Wilts, are all discernible; and the numerous 
towns, towers, spires, villages, groves, and streams, 
make up a picture which is not readily erased from 
the memory. 

Returning across the Down, and past the grand 
stand on the race-course, now solitary and deserted, 
we arrive in due time at Lansdown Crescent, a 
stately assemblage of buildings, which from their 
elevated site enjoy the advantage of good air and 
an extensive prospect in a greater degree perhaps 
than any other locality in the district. The view 
here is most comprehensive and picturesque, and 
captivating from its interesting variety. Leaving 
Somerset-place and Sion Hill on the right—at 
which latter place stood the studio of the celebrated 
Barker, the painter of the ‘ Woodman,’ and a man 
of astonishingly fertile genius, whom, in days gone 
by, we have often seen working at his easel—we 
plunge down a steep descent, and, passing through 
St. James’s-square, and down Marlborough-build- 
ings, arrive at the Royal Crescent. This pile of 
buildings is justly esteemed the glory of the city. 
It consists of thirty houses erected in a semi- 
circular form, with a single order of Ionic pillars 
supporting the superior cornice. The houses front 
the south, and command a tolerable view of some 
parts of the city, the valley on both sides of the 
river, and the opposite hills. 

From the Royal Crescent we are led through 
Brock-street to the Circus, which is a grand and, 
as far as our recollection goes, a perfectly unique 
erection, consisting of a majestic circular pile of 
uniform structures, adorned with every ornament 
of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, together 
with an infinite variety of grotesque faces carved 
in stone. In the centre of the circle is a shrubbery, 
a fountain, and a smooth sward enclosed by iron 
palisades. From the Circus, Gay-street, a rather 
steep descent, leads us to Queen-square, the north 
wing of which, being of the Corinthian order on a 
rustic basement, has a superb effect. In the centre 
of the area of the square rises a stone obelisk, 
erected by Nash in 1737, in honour of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and his consort, who were dis- 
tinguished patrons of the celebrated Beau. From 
Queen-square, through Wood-street, Quiet-street, 
Old Bond-street, and Union-street, which together 
with Milsom-street are the most frequented shop- 
ping thoroughfares, we return to our inn to dinner, 
not without an appetite, though somewhat fatigued 
with a walk of twelve or fifteen miles. 


Having dined to our perfect satisfaction, we are 
not disposed for any further rambling, but spend 
the evening in the society of an intelligent citizen, 
from whom we elicit the following facts. Leaving 
out of the question, as unworthy of notice, the fable 
of king Bladud and his pigs, it is evident, as well 
from historical statements as from countless me- 
morials which from time to time have been dug up 
on the spot, that Bath may date its origin as early 
as the invasion of Britain by Claudius under the 
Roman emperor Vespasian, about the year 44 of the 
Christian era. Traces have been discovered of the 
presence of Julius Agricola, and later, of Geta, son 





of the emperor Septimus Severus. During the early 






part of the Saxon invasion under Hengist and 
Horsa, Bath, being situated at a distance from the 
fighting ground, was comparatively quiet. But in 
the year 520 a battle between Arthur and Cerdic 
was fought near Lansdown, in which the Saxons 
were routed with great slaughter. In 577 the 
city fell into the hands of the Saxons, who changed 
its name from Aque Solis to Hat Bathun; and 
about this time the west of England embraced 
Christianity. In the year 676 Osric founded a 
convent for nuns, which soon fell into decay, and 
in the year 775 Offa erected a college on its ruins. 
During the reign of Athelstan, about the year 930, 
a mint was established at Bath, which shows that 
it was already a place of importance. King Edgar 
was crowned here. The city fell to Swein, the 
Danish invader, and remained in the hands of the 
Danish government as long as that lasted. Under 
the Anglo-Saxon government Bath remained in the 
hands of the Crown. In the first year of the reign 
of Rufus the greater part of the city was reduced 
to ashes, having fallen into the hands of conspira- 
tors against the government. In the year 1090, 
John de Villula, then bishop of Wells, bribed Rufus 
to add Bath to his see, and rebuilt the part of 
the city which had been destroyed. From that 
time Bath continued steadily to increase in wealth 
and importance, though its history, like most peace- 
ful histories, is a comparative blank for many 
centuries. From a poll-tax granted in 1377, we 
learn that its population was then 570 lay inha- 
bitants and 201 ecclesiastics. In the reign of 
James 1 it had the disgrace of being privy to the 
Gunpowder Plot, several meetings on that business 
having been held there. Charles 1 fortified it at 
the expense of 70007. Charles 11 visited it in 
1663 ; Queen Anne did the same in 1692, and again 
in 1702; and from that time down to as late as 
thirty-three or thirty-four years ago, when queen 
Charlotte took up her abode near Sydney Gardens, 
it has been the occasional resort of royalty. 

The hot springs, to which the city of Bath ori- 
ginally owed not merely her prosperity, but her 
very existence, are all very nearly in one spot. 
The principal baths are the King’s and Queen’s 
Baths, situated in the rear of the Pump-room, and 
the Cross Bath, at little more than a stone-throw’s 
distance, at the west end of Bath-street. The 
King’s Bath is of the highest temperature, about 
115 degrees, the Cross Bath being many degrees 
lower. The waters, which are known to contain 
small quantities of the carbonic and azotic gases, 
sulphate of soda, muriate of soda, selenite, carbo- 
nate of lime, and a slight portion of oxide of iron, 
when taken internally act as a stimulant on the 
whole system, exciting the nervous action and pow- 
erfully promoting some of the secretions. They 
are of great efficacy in the cure of certain disorders, 
but should never be taken internally except under 
competent advice, as serious symptoms are known 
to follow their unadvised use. For the purposes of 
bathing they may be used with advantage, as well 
by persons in health as by invalids. A century 
ago it was the mode for ladies to bathe in sight of 
the assembled company. “In the morning,” says 
a writer of the time, “the young lady is brought 
in a close chair, dressed in her bathing suit, to the 
bath. The music plays her into the water, and 
the attendants present her with a little floating 
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dish, into which she puts a handkerchief, a nose- 
gay, and a snuff-box. She then traverses the bath, 
and having amused herself for the space of an hour, 
she calls for the chair, and returns home.” We 


have changed all that long ago, in conformity with 
the improved decorum of modern times. 


After breakfast next day, we set forth towards 
the hills on the south of the city. Passing the 
Abbey, and leaving the Orange Grove, from which 
the old elm trees have all disappeared, but where 
Nash’s paltry obelisk in honour of the Prince of 
Orange continues to crumble away, we come to the 
fine building which was once the Lower Assembly- 
rooms, but is now a literary institution. Passing 
the North Parade, where nobody now parades, and 
crossing a handsome new bridge, we get into the 
Caroline-road. This soon brings us to the car- 
riage-way leading to Prior Park, on which we de- 
sign to bestow a cursory glance. After a little 
level walking, we begin to ascend the hill, and then 
the new Cemetery attracts our attention. It isa 
neat enclosure upon a swelling knoll delightfully 
situated, and overlooking a lovely landscape as well 
as a good part of the suburbs of the city. Here, 
among other handsome tombs, we discern that of 
the author of “ Vatheck,” who reposes beneath an 
immense slab of red British marble. This ceme- 
tery is a garden rather than a burial-ground, and 
its admirable condition reflects great credit on its 
custodians, 

We now ascend the hill through a pleasant walk, 
not so shady as it once was, and soon come upon a 
little open space where a bunch of yew-trees shel- 
ters a low wall overlooking a part of the private 
demesne of Prior Park, and which serves as a seat 
to weary pedestrians. The flat freestone flags on 
which we sit are rough with the rudely carved 
initials of many names, among which, forty years 
ago, were easily discernible those of Thomas Gains- 
borough, the rival of Reynolds and Richard Wilson, 
both of whom he eauiled in their several depart- 
ments of art. We search now in vain for the well- 
known T. G., all trace of which time, in conjunc- 
tion perhaps with rural corduroy, has for ever 
effaced. From hence a slow climbing of some ten 
or fifteen minutes brings us to the lodge gate of 
Prior Park, The history of this fine estate, if it 
were fairly written, would afford much interesting 
matter for speculation. Near a century and a half 
ago, it was the property of Ralph Allen, the descen- 
dant of a man who rose from the very lowest rank 
by indomitable industry. The original proprietor 
was the friend of Pope, who sung his praises, and 
the prototype of Allworthy in one of Fielding’s 
works of fiction, the opening scenes of which are laid 
in this locality. Not many years ago there was an 
avenue in the grounds, known as Pope’s Walk, and 
a tree, beneath which he used to sit. They may 
still exist for aught we know to the contrary. 
After the death of Allen, the estate fell into com- 
parative neglect. About fifty years since it was 
sold, but with a defective title, to a Quaker family, 
who, it was rumoured, paid the purchase money 
with the timber they cut down. They retained it 
in a state of semi-dilapidation for many years, and 
then sold it to a Roman Catholic bishop, who con- 
verted the residence into a popish college, which it 
remains to the present day. Large additions have 





been made to the original grand and simple man- 
sion, the proportions of which are sadly obscured 
by the new erections. The present owners, or 
rather occupiers, have still further denuded the 
land of the’ fine timber which was the glory of the 
landscape. Meanwhile, the sole surviving heir of 
Ralph Allen, after consuming his small patrimony 
in the vain attempt to establish his claim, has given 
it up in despair, and leads a life of comparative re- 
tirement. 

From Prior Park we soon arrive at Combe Down, 
a flat district of considerable extent, but almost 
completely undermined by excavated quarries, from 
which the builders of Bath, and indeed of many 
parts of the kingdom, have been supplied for cen- 
turies. The hamlet, standing on the edge of the 
southern brow of the flat table-land, is charmingly 
situated, and confronts a prospect of astonishing 
beauty and variety. A vast valley is opened out 
before the eye, in which towns and vi and 
meandering roads are traced as ona map. In the 
extreme distance is a ridge of hills, against one of 
which the Wiltshire White Horse is plainly distin- 
guishable. Here, on a clear day, may be seen part 
of the town of Warminster, and the spire of Trow- 
bridge, late the residence of the poet Crabbe. 

Leaving Combe Down, the village of Combe, 
which lies in a hollow below, and Combe Grove, the 
birthplace of the Rajah of Sarawak, all on the 
right, we make our way through field-paths to 
Claverton Down, the ancient Camalodunwm, which 
at one period the corporation hired as an eques- 
trian airing-ground for visitors; and where once, 
too, was the race-course. Traversing the Down, 
the flat smooth sward of which is admirable walk- 
ing ground, we direct our course for Hampton 
Cliffs, a rugged and most picturesque assemblage 
of rock and wood, from the craggy heights of 
which another brilliant and varied prospect bursts 
upon the view, commanding the valley of the Avon, 
the course of the winding stream, and several small 
hamlets and grey church towers rising amid the 
foliage. The sequestered village of Claverton lies 
below, at no great distance, where in days gone by, 
when wandering angle-rod in hand, we have en- 
countered more than once, seated by the river's 
brink, an open volume at his side, the pensive-lool- 
ing author of that not very pensive book, “ The 
Spiritual Quixote ”’—the Reverend Richard Graves, 
who in that secluded spot spent the last fifty years 
of his life. 

Having rested for half an hour, enjoying the 
prospect and the bracing air, upon a mossy stone 
upon the edge of the cliff, we commence a rather 
hazardous and devious descent into the valley, and 
soon find ourselves upon the bank of the Kennet 
and Avon canal, which not very far from this spot 
crosses the river upon an aqueduct. A _ rustic 
whom we encounter gives us the welcome informa- 
tion of a pleasure-boat which we may be in time to 
catch at the stopping-place at Dundas, which, after 
setting our face in the right direction, he assures 
us we may easily accomplish “ef yaw staps out 
purty smeartish.” Accordingly, we step out as 
smartly as we can, and in half an hour find our- 
selves comfortably seated in the light iron boat 
which is to carry us to Bath. Forty minutes does 
the five miles, and a very agreeable mode of transit 
it is. A couple of horses, running tandem, gallop 
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along upon the causeway, pulling a rope fastened 
to ‘the aa of the light boat, which, drawing 
scarcely ten inches of water, skims over the surface 
with a pleasant motion and with notable celerity. 
We have delightful views as we scud along at a 
height of thirty feet above the bed of the river 
which winds lazily on our right. A part of the 
river lies on a parallel line with that of the railway, 
and a dashing smoking train rushes past as we 
glide silently along. The prospect from the boat 
is rich and picturesque, and varying every moment, 
till at length we stop close to the rear of Sydney 
Gardens, and disembark. Not far from where the 
boat finishes her course, down among the market- 
gardens on the left of the canal, stands a solitary 
greystone building of a rather anomalous aspect, 
which goes by the name of the Bathwick Villa. In 
that lone house dwelt for a number of years a man 
of some celebrity in his time, the author of nearly 
two hundred volumes, many of which he wrote, 
but more of which, as a French wit observed of a 
contemporary, “il compilait, compilait, compi- 
lait.’ His productions preedircet | all the wide 
range of literary subjects which the most compre- 
hensive writer could embrace. Though decidedly 
successful in his speculations, he yet outlived his 
popularity, and at the present day, although his 
numerous works would almost fill an average family 
library, yet his name is rarely mentioned among 
literary men, and with the non-literary world is 
almost as little known as though he had never ex- 
isted. The name of Dr. John Trusler will be found 
by those who seek for it in books of biography ; 
but he who would look for his works will search in 
vain among the publishers and booksellers of the 
day. Now and then an old volume turns up at a 
book-stall; but except the “ Hogarth moralized,” 
which owes its permanency to the immortal painter 
and not to the dreary moralizer, there is little 
which connects the name of this voluminous author 
with the literature of our day. 


We find that we have already reached the verge 





of our limits, and that we cannot any longer chro- 
nicle seriatim our excursions through the city of 
Bath and its environs. We may, however, point 
the attention of the reader and the intending visitor 
to one or two particulars which should not be for- 


gotten. Among the first of these we must advert 
to the New Victoria Park, a series of pleasant 
gravel-walks and plantations laid out about twenty 
years ago on a part of the common ground to the 
west and south of the Crescent Fields. This park 
has the great advantage of being accessible to in- 
valids without the necessity of surmounting any 
of the numerous hills which bar egress from the 
city in so many directions. It lies within an easy 
distance from the centre of the town, and is 
deservedly a place of favourite resort, and will con- 
tinue to improve with years, as the trees with 
which it is planted attain their full growth. Parties 
desirous of a fine panoramic view of the whole city 
should not fail to ascend the summit of the 
Beechen Cliff; the stranger will not readily turn 
his back upon the scene which from that abrupt 
eminence bursts upon his view. Another admirable 
picture is obtained from the vicinity of the Sham 
Castle, which overlooks the city on the east. It 





was near these imitative ruins that Sheridan fought 


his savage duel with Captain Matthews for the 
hand of Miss Lindley, whom he afterwards married. 
Matthews pinned him to the ground, after they 
had both fallen down, by a thrust through the 
neck, when the seconds interfered and ended the 


y. 

The walk on the margin of the river to the 
picturesque village of Twerton, and beyond along 
the barge track, which may be followed all the way 
to Bristol, is one of much tranquil and pastoral 
beauty. Excursions to the outlying villages in any 
direction will not fail to delight the visitor to 
whom natural charms are objects of interest. - 
Weston, Charlecombe, Combe, Freshford, and espe- 
cially the village of Wick, with its bold and pre- 
cipitous rocky glens, will all well repay the toil of 
the pedestrian, and all of them lie within prac- 
ticable distances. It is impossible, indeed, to leave 
Bath in any direction, without gratifying the eye 
with the agreeable diversity of hill and dale, 
grove and stream. The whole neighbourhood is 
eminently picturesque, and sufficiently romantic to 
make any man an artist ar a poet on whom the 
imitative or creative faculty has been bestowed. 
In the city itself are many objects well worthy of 
examination—the churches, the hospitals, the 
assembly-rooms, the noble streets, grand in the 
uniformity of their greystone fronts, and the 
bold snatches of landscape and hill-top which at a 
thousand openings arrest the eye. The visitor, 
however, is not to suppose that Bath is all beauty. 
On the low-lying lands on the bank of the river 
to the west there is a region of filth, squalor, and 
demoralization, where poverty and crime lurk in 
miserable companionship, and where, by a _per- 
version of language, they may be said to enjoy a 
kind of sanctuary free from the intrusion of re- 
spectability. 


Enter Waiter. “Train starts for London, sir, 
in a quarter of an hour. Your luggage is on the 
top of the omnibus at the door.” 

We have barely time to rattle down to the 
station, secure a ticket, and ensconce ourselves in 
the corner seat of a carriage, when “ whe-e-e-t” 
says the whistle—* cough, cough, cough” goes the 
engine—and Bath begins to run away on both 
sides of us. In a minute we are boring the earth 
through Sydney Gardens, from whence we emerge 
at full speed, rushing along the valley of the Avon 
towards London. 


*,* The next number will contain an entertaining and 
graphic sketch of a visit to MARGATE, with an appropriate 
engraving. 





LoatHe Drrr.—You cannot help it at work: but, 
when work is over, taste no food till you have cleaned 
yourself. Wash your whole body over every morn- 
ing; and put on clean clothes as often as ever you 
can. You could soon afford plenty of clean shirts and 
sheets, if the publican gave you back your money, and 
you gave him back his spirits. Cool yourself with 
the fresh, clear water that Nature filters so beautifully 
for you in the bowels of the earth. Whitewash your 
cottage, and open your windows. Don’t grudge either 
time or money that is spent in cleanliness: and try 
to live where your neighbours are clean also, lest you 
suffer from their dirt.—LZecture on “ Dirt.” 
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A | countenances turned pale; at the second, tears 

THE “MARSEILLAISE” AND ITS | flowed ; at the last, iiauens burst forth. The 
AUTHOR. | hymn of the country was found. Alas! it was 

THERE are several great national songs in the | also destined to be the hymn of terror. The un- 
world, but the Marseillaise is, we believe, the only | fortunate Dietrick went a few months afterwards 
one of which both the words and the music were | to the scaffold to the sound of the notes produced 


the simultaneous production of one mind. Rouget | 
de Lisle has acquired a terrible and by no means 
enviable renown by his one production, the ‘“ Mar- 
seillaise Hymn,” as it is irreverently termed, and 
it alone seems as likely to carry his name down to 
remote future ages as though he had written 
works rivalling those of the greatest literary ge- 
niuses of modern times. 

In the winter of 1792, Rouget de Lisle was in 


garrison at Strasbourg, being then a young artillery | 
officer, and known as a brave soldier and an en- | 


thusiastic admirer of the revolution. He also 
seems to have been somewhat popular with his 
comrades as a song-writer and music-composer ; | 


at his own fireside, from the heart of his friend 
and the voices of his daughters. The new song, 
executed some days afterwards at Strasbourg, flew 
from city to city, in every public orchestra. Mar- 
seilles adopted it to be sung at the opening and 
the close of the sittings of its clubs. The Mar- 
seillais spread it all over France, by singing it on 
their way; whence the name of Marseillaise. 
De Lisle’s old mother, a royalist and religious, 
alarmed at the effect of her son’s voice, wrote to 
him :—* What is this revolutionary song sung by 
bands of brigands, who are traversing France, and 
with which our name is mingled?’ De Lisle him- 
self, proscribed as a royalist, heard it and shud- 








but, with the exception of the composition just | deved as it sounded on his ears, whilst escaping in 
alluded to, none of his compound productions are | some of the wild passes of the Alps. ‘What do 
now in existence ; and the reason probably is, that | they call that song ?’ he inquired of his guide. 
they were not of striking merit. The peculiar cir- | ‘ The Marseillaise !’ replied the peasant. It was 
cumstances under which he produced the Mar- | thus he learnt the name of his own work. The 
seillaise have been somewhat variously described | arm turned against the hand that forged it. The 
by different writers, but no account is so cireum- | revolution, insane, no longer recognised its own 
stantial, and apparently so authentic, as that given | voice.” 

by Lamartine. He tells us that De Lisle was on| Such was the origin of the Marseillaise; such 
very intimate terms with M. Dietrick (maire of | the fate of its author. The words themselves are 
Strasbourg) and his wife and daughters, and that | exciting in the original, and the sentiments in- 
the latter suggested the poetry and music to the | tensely French; but without the really sublimely 
young officer, who was a daily visitor at the house. | terrible music, their effect would have been com- 
A great scarcity then prevailed in Strasbourg, and | paratively very trifling and ephemeral. King 
one evening, when De Lisle, as usual, was seated | Louis Philippe once rightly enough observed, that 
at the poor table of Dietrick, the latter observed there was no danger in the words, but that the 
that he had still one bottle of wine left in his | music contained the meaning, the sting, and the 
cellar, and this he desired his daughters to fetch, | danger. “The notes,” says Lamartine, “ were 
in order that De Lisle might, as he said, be | alternately flat and sharp, and seemed to come 
inspired to produce a song which would excite | from the breast with sullen mutterings of national 
ian in the bosoms of the people. The last | anger, and then with the joy of victory 

bottle was accordingly drained, and the result may , There was heard the regular footfall of thousands 











be best told in the graphic words of Lamartine .* 
“Tt was midnight and very cold. De Lisle was 
a dreamer; his heart was moved, his head was 
heated. The cold seized on him, and he went 
staggering home to his lonely chamber, endea- 
vouring, by degrees, to find inspiration in the pal- 
pitations of his citizen heart; and on his small 
claricord, now composing the air before the words, 
and now the words before the air, combined them 
so intimately in his mind, that he could never tell 
which was first produced, the air or the words, so 
impossible did he find it to separate the poetry 
from the music, and the feeling from the impres- 
sion. He sung everything—wrote nothing. 
“Overcome by this effort, his head fell sleeping 
on his instrument, and he did not awake until day- 
light. The song of the over-night returned to his 
memory with difficulty, like the recollections of a 
dream. He wrote it down, and then ran to Die- 
trick. He found him in his garden. His wife 
and daughters had not yet risen. Dietrick aroused 
them, called together some friends as fond of music 
as himself, and capable of executing De Lisle’s 
composition. Dietrick’s eldest daughter accompa- 
nied them; Rouget sang. At the first verse all 


* See “ History of the Girondists.” 


, of men, the plaintive notes of women, the wailings 
_of children, the neighing of horses, the hissing of 
| flames as they devoured palaces and huts; then 
| gloomy strokes of vengeance, striking again and 
| again with the hatchet Tt was illustrated 
| by circumstances whence issued a peculiar cha- 
racter, which made it at the same time more 
solemn and more sinister: glory and crime, victory 
| and death, seemed intertwined in its chorus. It 
was the song of patriotism, but it was also the im- 
precation of rage. It conducted our soldiers to 
the frontier, but it also accompanied our victims to 
the scaffold.” 

And now, after all that has been said and done 
about this marvellous song, let us view it in the 
light of common sense and Christian reason, and 
‘ask whether it has not been indeed an accursed 
thing. We believe the motive of the gifted young 
author was what he himself: deemed a pure one, 
and little did he foresee the appalling deeds to 
which his composition would excite the raging de- 
mons of the revolution. Carlyle has, in his own 
powerful but mystical and exaggerated fashion, 
glorified the ferocious mobs who first made use of 
and spread it through France on their march from 
Marseilles to Paris, and he emphatically pronounces 
it the “luckiest composition ever promulgated!” 











——— 
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If a song that has from first to last rendered the 
singers tigers rather than men, and prompted 
them to deeds of unparalleled atrocity, be entitled 
to the designation of “luckiest composition,” Mr. 
Carlyle really must have a very peculiar notion of 
what he terms “luck,” and we do not envy him 
his predilections. Frenchmen are naturally the 
most excitable people in the world, and this fearful 
hymn, which is, as it were, the very spirit of revo- 
lution and anarchy, had the power of momentarily 
transforming them from reasonable beings into 
animals thirsting for slaughter. Lamartine, in a 
rhapsodical manner, compares it to sacred banners 
suspended from the roofs of churches, and “ not 
profaned on common occasions”! Profaned! why, 
it is, owing to its associations, a very thing of 
horrible profanation itself—whatever its unhappy 
author intended it to be—and every line seems 
surcharged with the memory of massacres and 
deeds when “ hope withering fled, and mercy sighed 
farewell,’ and every note is rank with the scent of 
innocent blood. It is impossible to rightly esti- 
mate the influence this song has exerted over the 
destinies of France, or to calculate the tremendous 
amount of guilt and woe attributable, more or less, 
to this “ luckiest composition.” There is an enor- 
mous difference between a war-song that prompts 
men to rally together and battle for their country 
and homes against a foreign invader, and one that 
madly exites a people against its rulers, and against 
all its own countrymen who will not join in some 
insane idea falsely dignified with the name of “ Li- 
berty°—which, in such cases, generally means 
liberty to commit with impunity acts at which 
humanity shudders. Well might Madame Roland 
exclaim, as she was led to the scaffold—*O liberty ! 
what crimes are committed in thy name !” 

If a truly national song is sought—one that 
would create patriotic sentiments without render- 
ing persons savages—it must be a very different 
composition to the Marseillaise. Such an ode is 
the Danish “ Den tappre Landsoldat,” and even 
an alien may join (as we ourselves have done 
abroad) in heartily singing it ; but the foreigner in 
France who could heartily take part in the Mar- 
seillaise must be morally indifferent to the soul- 
sickening results which history proves have ever 
flowed from the renowned verses of poor Rouget de 
Lisle, Well may the successive rulers of France, 
since the era of the Consulate, have frequently 
prohibited the singing of the Marscillaise ! Would 
that the Marseillaise might be for ever consigned 
to oblivion! but that, we fear, can never be, for it 
seems engraved in the heart’s core of the restless 
and thoughtless masses of great yet unhappy 
France, and they will probably transmit it to their 
children, generation after generation, and all its 
awful associations and undiminished power of evil 
along with it. After such an example as the Mar- 
seillaise, we can better comprehend the force of the 
profound observation attributed toa certain states- 
man—‘ Let me make the songs of the people, and 
T care little who makes the laws !” at a re- 
sponsibility rests upon those who have the gift of 
song, to consecrate it to the cause of virtue, piety, 
and social order ! 


Borrowed thoughts, like borrowed money, only reveal 


PRISON ROSES. 


A TRUE STORY. 


ALL one’s ideas of a prison are connected with 
the most melancholy images. Gloomy courts, high 
walls, narrow grated windows, impassable doors, an 
appearance of strict confinement pervading eve 
arrangement—such are a few of the visions whic 
our fancy conjures up. Everything that meets 
the view will, we anticipate, confirm the unpleas- 
ing associations .that we necessarily form of these 
abodes of crime, sorrow, and suffering, and also 
sometimes of injured and wrongfully suspected 
innocence. To a case of the latter kind does our 
story refer. The very cause, however, that led 
to the circumstances which we are about to relate, 
proves that there may be other feelings than 
those already named in connexion with prisons ; 
and that, however well founded our old and long- 
established associations with any particular thing 
or event may be, they are, like all human things, 
liable to error. But to our story. 

Full of all the gloomy anticipations just described, 
the writer one day visited the princely gaol of ‘ 
For reasons that would not enlighten the reader, 
I forbear to disclose the name. Of all the con- 
trasts which this place of intended reformation 
presented to my previous ideas of penal seclusion, 
the most touching was an effort of well-meant 
industry, which had converted a small interior 
court, leading too often “from prison to judgment,” 
into a gay and trim parterre, blooming like any 
cottage garden with roses and other flowers. 

“Prison roses!” ejaculated I, as for the first 
time I gazed on buds thus nurtured; watered, no 
doubt, with many a bitter passing tear; and des- 
tined, from their awful position, directly beneath 
the gateway used as the place of execution, to 
receive the parting gaze of many a poor creature 
when on his way “to that bourne whence no 
traveller returns.” I could not help standing 
spell-bound beside the most flourishing of the rose 
bushes, which in its June luxuriance looked as if 
the bowers of Eden, and not an earthly pandemo- 
mium, would have been its more appropriate clime. 
I asked permission of the turnkey, who accom- 
panied us, to gather one or two of the buds, 
assigning as my reason the singularity of the 
situation in which they had grown. 

“Tt was but a waste unsightly bit of ground, 
ma’am,” said the gaoler, “ when our present porter 
came here ; but as he had been bred as a gardener, 
and had a great deal of spare time on his hands, 
he asked leave to turn it into those two flower-beds 
which you see. Most folks say they are out of 
character here, and so mayhap they may be; but I 
scarce think you'll say so, when I tell you that that 
rose-tree saved an innocent person’s life.” 

“ How so?” asked I, with natural interest. 

“It’s a long story, ma’am,” answered the officer, 
hesitatingly, “and my time will hardly allow of 
my telling it; but as you go out, if you'll please 
to rest in the porter’s lodge, you can’t make the old 
man happier than by asking him all about it.” 

We followed the turnkey’s advice when we 
left the prison ; and prefacing my request by some 
compliments to the old florist on his choice collec- 
tion of roses, he at once gave us the history of the 








the poverty that compelled the loan. 








bush I had been plundering. : 
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“Tt’s a good many years ago, ma’am, since a 
poor woman was confined here for being concerned 
in a robbery of a house entrusted to her care. She 
had been the gentleman’s laundress for several 
years; and, from his opinion of her honesty, was 
employed by him to keep his house while the family 
were at the sea-side. The poor creature watched 
her trust faithfully, day and night, till she heard 
of the dangerous condition of a married daughter 
some miles off; when committing, as she said her- 
self, her employer’s property to the care of Provi- 
dence for one night, she could not resist setting 
off to nurse her dying child. Some villains, lurking 
in the neighbourhood, availed themselves of the 
circumstance to commit a burglary; so that when 
Martha returned from laying a dead baby in a dead 
mother’s arms, she found her master’s house rifled 
of every thing valuable. She was at first blamed 
for criminal negligence, and afterwards charged 
with being implicated in the robbery itself. The 
thieves, unable to dispose as quickly as they 
wished of all the stolen property, were obliged to 
hide some of it, and no place appeared to them so 
fit as poor old Martha’s garden, by which artifice, 
if discovered, the blame would naturally fall upon 
her. The ground was soft and wet at the time, 
and much as they had tried to conceal their foot- 
steps, they failed. Murder will out, they say ; and 
so will robbery. While Martha, half distracted 


between her daughter’s death and the loss of her 
character, was crying before the magistrates en- 
gaged in the examination, her premises had been 
searched; and what was the poor creature’s con- 


sternation to hear that two chests, containing linen, 
had been found in her own garden! Protestations 
would hardly have availed her, had she been able 
to make them. Her going away, although per- 
fectly natural in a mother, was so suspicious, and 
the whole matter so like connivance, that to gaol 
she went of course, as an accomplice, or as a receiver 
of stolen goods at the very least. 

“Tt is at all times a hardship, ma’am—and no 
one knows it better than we do—to a labouring 
person to be shut up, deprived of all means of 
earning his bread, and all his little affairs going 
it may be to ruin and confusion ; but what it was 
to Martha no one can fully conceive. Her own 
honest calling was knocked up, and that probably 
for ever; but it was for her daughter’s orphans 
that her heart yearned most bitterly. Their father 
was far off at sea, and four little creatures, under 
seven, had no one to look after them but an elder 
sister hardly ten. No sooner did this good child 
hear of her grandmother’s deplorable case, than 
she left her brothers and sisters with a neighbour, 
and walked four miles to the gaol. She was quite 
ashamed to ring at so fine a place, and the very 
sight of that huge iron door made her heart die 
within her. I dare say she might have stood long 
enough, had not a countryman come in with a great 
sack of wheat for the treadmill, and nearly knocked 
over the poor little petitioner before he was aware. 
He was a good-natured fellow, however; and to 
make amends for the fright, he took her by the 
hand and brought her to me. ‘ Here’s a little one 
crying mortally, Master Porter,’ says he ; ‘ I sup- 
pose she is daughter to some of your gaol-birds 
aloft, and wants to see ’em.’ 

“* My grandmother is an honest woman,’ sobbed 





out the poor child, ‘and never wronged any one ; 
do let me go to her.’ 

“*Where are your father and mother, child ?” 
said I; ‘ they would have more sense to do her 
service.’ 

“* My father’s in the West Indies, sir,’ answered 
she, quite sensible, and my poor mother’s in the 
churchyard. Do let me see grandmother, that 
I may go back and give the little ones’ their 
dinner.’ 

“* What little ones? Are you the eldest ?’ 

“¢ Yes, sir, of five; and there is no one to do 
for them but myself, now that God has taken my 
mother, and wicked men my grandmother.’ 

“TI took the child in my hand, and sending 
word to a turnkey to call down old Martha to the | 
visiting cell, I stood myself on one side the grate || 
(you saw it of course as you went through), and | 
the poor grandmother soon appeared on the other. 


When little Jane—that was her name—found that | 


instead of kissing and crying over her, she could 
get no nearer to her than a five-feet passage with 
two iron gratings between allowed, she sobbed 
violently, and squeezed her head against the bars, 
as you may have seen a poor caged bird do, 
Martha was nearly overcome by the sight; but 
she was a good pious woman, and had committed 
her cause to One above, so she did her best to com- 
fort her grandchild, and gave her a world of good 
advice, as to how to manage the little ones and be 
a mother to them. Many a pious comfortable word | 
has it been my lot to hear, from the outer side of | 
that wicket, to the poor deluded ones within, but 
it is not often that the prisoner turns preacher | 
and comforter as Martha did. | 

“*Go your ways home, my dear,’ she said, ‘and || 
do your duty to the little ones there. I shall never || 
repent having done mine to my own poor child || 
that is gone; but I am justly punished for not | 
getting some one to take my charge while I was 
away. It was tempting Providence to act as I 
did! However, if it be His will, something will 
come out on the trial to prove me innocent; if not, || 
I bless Him and the good gentlemen that built || 
this place, that I can sit and knit and read my 
bible in my own quiet cell, instead of being in a 
vile common room, hearing curses from morning 
till night. God bless you, Jane; you may come 
back and see me when you are sure the children 
are safe with some good neighbour; but take 
warning and never desert your duty, as I did 
mine.’ 

“Little Jane cried bitterly, and promised to 
mind all her grandmother had said, and return 
whenever she could be spared. This was not often; 
but the little maid was a general favourite, and 
there were many who would take their work to 
the desolate hearth, and rock the cradle of the 
motherless child, while Jane ran to comfort and 
attend upon her grandmother. The only luxury 
which the old woman prized was the proverbial 
one of her profession—a cup of good tea; but 
this her confinement prevented her earning, and 
though cheerful and contented over our whole- 
some prison fare, she missed her accustomed cor- 
dial. Little Jane guessed as much, and one day as 
she was going out took courage from my hearty 
good-will to her, to say how much she wished, 


if possible, to make sixpence in any way. 
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“*Make sixpence, child,’ said I, ‘and why ?’ 
She told me with some hesitation, and I answer- 
ed: ‘ Jane, I am not rich, but I could give you six- 
pence for so good a purpose I dare say, and so I 
will if a thought that has just come into m 
head fails. To-morrow the assizes begin, althoug: 
your poor grandmother’s trial will not come on till 
the end. There will be plenty of company in the 
town, and balls in the evening, and no doubt the 
ladies will like nosegays for them. I'll give you 
some every day from my garden; and you shall 
stand at the door of the King’s Arms, and try to 
sell them ; and if you do, a happy girl you'll be to 
carry your poor grandmother an ounce of tea of 
your own earning. My roses are the best and 
earliest in the place, thanks to these high walls, 
though their shelter is none ofthe kindliest. This 
bush here—(the one you’ve got in your hand, 


master’s garden in the park, and there are not 
ten of the sort of this tree to be found in all 
England. See, there will be half a dozen blown 
upon it to-morrow.’ 

“On the morrow Jane came, dressed in her best 
neat brown-stuff frock, with a clean white apron and 
astraw bonnet of her own platting. She was afraid 
to encounter the crowds about the doors of the 
inn; and, to say the truth, on second thoughts, 
I durst not send her there, for fear of — 
rode over or knocked down in the bustle; so 
advised her rather to ply her trade at the New 
Spa, where I thought the young ladies were likely 
to take shelter from the crowd. She did so, and 


civil manners, offering her nice nosegays, when 
she attracted the attention of a tall elderly gentle- 
man, who with his two daughters had come to 
drink the waters. ‘Ha,’ said he to the ladies, 
‘there’s a pretty little country maid selling roses, 
and very choice ones they are. What say you, 

irls, to a bouquet, to remind you of home? 

y, child,’ asked he, looking at the flowers very 
marply, for he was a bit of a florist, ‘where did 
this Rose Unique grow ?’ 

“*Tn the county gaol, please your honour,’ an- 
swered the little girl, all of a tremble; for he was 
a quick gentleman, and spoke as if he thought 
she might have stolen them. ‘The door-keeper 
gave them me when I went to see poor grand- 
mother.’ 

“* Prison roses!’ cried one of the young ladies, 
gazing curiously at the pretty unconscious flowers ; 
“who would have thought you could thrive in such 
a climate !’ 

“*Ts jont grandmother a prisoner?’ asked the 
old gentleman quickly, but not unkindly. ‘And 
or what offence P’ 

“* For going to see mother die,’ answered little 
Jane, innocently. ‘Mother went to heaven and 
took my little brother with her, and poor grand- 
mother is in gaol, because wicked men stole her 
Jnaster’s things while she was absent.’ 

“*She should have got some one to watch for 
her,’ said he ; ‘but, if what you say be true, the 
Case seems a cruel one too. Sow came she to be 
accused of the robbery ?’ 

“* Because the things were found in her garden, 
though she knows not how they came there.’ 

“ ‘What shameful villany !’ exclaimed the ladies. 


—- 














ma’am)—is ofa rare sort. I had it from my old | 





For the little girl’s story had interested them 
deeply. 

“* Very unlucky,’ said the gentleman, rubbing 
his forehead ; ‘is there no one here can vouch for 
your grandmother’s character ?” 

“ * Sure, sir, every one can,’ answered Jane, in 
her simple way. ‘There is no one in —— but 
knows old Martha Wilkins.’ 

“ ¢ Wilkins !’ exclaimed the gentleman. ‘ Wil- 
kins!’ screamed out both ladies. ‘Can it be our 
old nurse Martha? Did she ever live in Dorset- 
shire? Was her husband a gamekeeper ? What 
family had she ?” 

“ Little Jane knew nothing about matters which 
had happened before she was born; but she could 
answer the last question in a way that settled it all. 
‘One daughter only, if you please, sir—my poor 
mother that’s gone ; and that made her so anxious 
to see her dear Mary Jane before she died.’ 

“* Mary Jane! No doubt remains,’ cried these 
two young ladies, whose joint names had been 
bestowed on nurse’s child. ‘O papa, let us go to 
the prison to see dear Martha; it must be her.’ 

“* Patience, children,’ answered the old gentle- 
man, who seemed, however, as glad as any of 
them. ‘There will be a sad bustle to-day at the 

ol; and besides, to see Martha with any com- 
ort we must have an order. I'll speak to the high 
sheriff by and by, when the court breaks up; and 
- mean time I see the little girl is anxious to 

e off.’ 
“Please your honour,’ said Jane, ‘I’m in no 


| great hurry, only—~only—I’ve four miles to walk, 
had not stood long with her modest face and | 


and the children’s dinner to get, and grandmother's 
tea to buy besides.’ 

“ ‘So it was to buy tea for your grandmother 
~ took to selling roses, good girl? Here’s a shil- 

ing for you instead of a sixpence ; run to the gaol 

and tell Martha that Mr. Dawes, of Ashleigh, is in 
town to befriend her; it will do her more good 
than all the tea in China.’ 

“* And here’s something for yourself, cried 
Miss Mary, ‘for being so dutiful.’ ‘And some- 
thing to buy toys for the children,’ cried Miss Jane 
to her pretty namesake. And she ran off as gaily 
to prison as if it had been a palace. Martha shed 
tears of joy when she heard of the unexpected 
arrival of her old master and his meeting with her 
grandchild. She acknowledged the hand of Pro- 
vidence in it, as she did in everything else; and 
cried more when she saw the grandest gentleman 
in Dorsetshire stooping to visit her in her cell, and 
his nicely dressed daughters sit down on her clean 
ut lowly bed, than she had done when she first 
heard of her calamity. 

“ Mr. Dawes had no need to interfere to get jus- 
tice done to his old servant, in.a land where it is 
the right of the meanest. But she was saved the 
agitation even of an acquittal, by his exerting him- 
self to have the matter thoroughly investigated. 
This led to the charge being brought home to some 
burglars already in the gaol for other offences, who 
after some little delay admitted the innocence of 
Martha, and the circumstances under which they hid 
the linen in her garden, It might otherwise have 
gone hard with Martha in this world, at a time when 
our law was more severe than it is now; for noone 
is infallible, ladies, not even judges; and appear- 
ances were sadly against her. But “all’s well that 
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ends well.” Mr. Dawes took her out of gaol in his 
own coach, and settled her in a cottage upon his 
estate. Jane’s father is married again to a good 
sort of motherly woman, and she herself now waits 
upon the two young ladies. They come every year 
to drink the waters, and the first thing they do is 
to send Jane for one of my prison roses. The story 
has made my bush famous, and I thought you 
might like to hear it, as you seemed to admire the 
flowers somuch. I wish you could see Jane’s face 
when I tell it. No roses in England could match 
them. You'll excuse an old man’s freedom, ladies ; 
but Jane and my roses make me always forget 
myself,” , 

“We at least run no risk of forgetting either, 
my good friend,” said I, cordially ; “and may we 
all remember that from trifling acts of duty and 
industry, under the blessing of God, important 
benefits may be made to flow.” 

Never since the time that I hearkened to the kind 
old man’s story, have I seen a bed of roses in bloom 
without its recalling the prison of and this 
touching incident. Henceforward flowers were as- 
sociated in my mind with that sad dwelling of 
guilt, misfortune, and error; and in some slight 
degree this new association lightens the weight 
that falls upon one’s heart, amidst all the sad ideas 
that crowd on the mind at the very sight of a 
prison. The story is a very simple one; and, per- 
haps, unaccompanied by the eager interested man- 
ner of the old man, together with the sight of the 
beautiful roses that had unconsciously worked so 
much good, may seem devoid of interest to the 
readers. If, however, they will endeavour to place 
before their mind’s eye the scene in which it was 
told to me—the neat humble sitting-room—the 
picturesque figure of the narrator, with his vener- 
able white hair and his animated countenance, as 
he dealt upon the merits of his protégée—the bril- 
liant roses, then in all their beauty and fragrance— 
a spot of brightness and loveliness in the midst of so 
much gloom—I think they will feel with me that, 
however simple the story, it was worthy of being 
recorded. 





AN ADVENTURE AT A CHINESE INN. 


In a former number we drew the attention of our 
readers to Mr. Fortune’s interesting work on the 
Tea Districts of China. We now take our leave of 
it by the insertion of the following extract, which 
will show the adventures through which he had to 
pass. The work is one which will well repay perusaf. 

Having left tea and the tea-hills behind me, I 
shall now go on with my narrative. When I ar- 
rived at the city of Pouching-hein it was nearly 
dark. It had been raining heavily all the after- 
noon ; and, being wet and uncomfortable, I was glad 
of the shelter afforded by a Chinese inn. ‘The one 
which I entered did not appear to be so respectable 
as I could have wished, and I would have left it 
and sought another had the weather been better ; 
but as the night was so wet, I determined to stop 
where I was. 

The chair-bearers and coolie, who had been re- 
engaged at Woo-e-shan, had now arrived at the 
end of their journey, according to agreement, and 
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intended returning home again next day. They 
generally took care to be paid the proportion of 
their fare at the end of each day’s journey, and I 
now desired Sing-Hoo to pay them the remainder 
and get rid of them as soon as possible. He in- 
formed me that he had done so, but that they in- 
tended to remain in the same inn with ourselves 
for the night. 

A hot dinner was at length placed upon the 
table. Rough and unpalatable as this would have 
appeared in other circumstances, I was now so ac- 
customed to the Chinese style of living, that what 
was placed before me seemed tempting enough, 
and I believe I did full justice to it. My chair- 
bearers, having received their wages, were now 
seated at a side-table in another room, absorbed in 
the mysteries of gambling, and Sing-Hoo was 
quietly smoking his pipe with the landlord. A 
number of other travellers were also loitering 
about, some of whom had an appearance which did 
not produce a favourable impression on me. They 
were evidently opium-smokers, from the sallow 
colour of their cheeks, probably gamblers, and alto- 
gether such characters as one would rather avoid 
than be on intimate terms with. 

It still continued to rain heavily ; and as all out- 
of-doors seemed dark and dismal, and all within 
uninviting, I retired early to rest. Tired with the 





| exertions of the day, I was soon fast asleep, in spite 
| of my suspicious inn and strange companions. It 
| might have been about midnight when I was 
awakened by the sounds of angry voices, and 
amongst them I could distinguish those of my 
| chair-bearers and Sing-Hoo. I jumped up with 
| strong suspicions that something serious was about || 
| to happen to us. The noise still increased; and, | 
| from the scuffle which reached my ears, I feared 
| they were seizing my servant with the intention of 
robbing us, and perhaps of taking our lives. Hu- 
man life is not much valued in some parts of the 
country, and the province of Fokien does not bear 
a high character, and for aught I knew I might be 
in a den of thieves and robbers. Sing-Hoo, but a 
short time before, had been telling me of an occur- 
rence which took place in the wild mountain 
country between Hoo-chow-foo—the famous silk 
town—and Hwuy-chow, his native place. Four 
travellers, he said, took up their quarters one even- 
ing in an inn on the roadside. They called fora 
good dinner, and afterwards smoked opium and 
gambled until nearly midnight. Next morning 
three of them paid their bills of fare and took 
their departure, but the fourth was nowhere visible. 
His body was afterwards found in a pit uear the 
house, doubled up in his own box, and from its ap- 
pearance there was no doubt the man had met 
with a violent death from the hands of his com- 
panions. 

With this story in my mind, I could not endure | 
the suspense any longer, and throwing on my | 
clothes, I opened the door and walked into the 
place where the disturbance was. What I saw 
was quite sufficient to alarm a bolder man, and yet || 
there was something in it laughable too. Eight | 
or ten stout fellows, including the chair-bearers, | 
were attacking my servant, who was standing, like | 
a tiger at bay, up against the wall of the house. | 
He had a large joss-stick in his hand which every 











now and then he was poking at the faces of those 
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who threatencd to close with him. The most ad- | with his clothes 6n, and the opium-smokers had 
venturous sometimes got a poke which sent them | gone off at last into the land of dreams. 

back, cursing and swearing, rather faster than | Rousing Sing-Hoo, I desired him to go and look 
they came. The whole scene brought vividly to after another chair and coolies to take me onwards 
my mind Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s fight with the red- | across the Bohea mountains into the province of 
hot poker, so admirably described by Sir Walter | Chekiang. He returned, saying that all was ar- 
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Seott. 


Had I been an uninterested spectator, I might | 


have enjoyed a hearty laugh at the scene before 
me; but I was in the midst of a strange country 
and hostile people, and, being the weaker party, 
I felt really alarmed. The only weapon in my 
possession was a small pocket-pistol, one of those 
which are loaded by unscrewing the barrel. Think- 
ing that if matters came to the worst, this might 
be of some use, either in frightening our assailants 
or in saving my life, I went back to my bedroom 
and got it out. When I examined it, I found that 
the wet had rusted the barrel, and it would not un- 
serew ; it was therefore of no use. 
The noise still continued, and if possible got 
louder. I determined, therefore, to present a bold 
front, and walked straight in amongst the com- 
batants, clearing a space between my servant and 
the others, and asked the reason of the disturbance. 
My chair-bearers and coolie, who had always treated 
me with every respect, immediately fell back in the 
rear, grumbling at the same time about some cash 
which they had not received. On inquiring into 
the business, I found that Sing-Hoo, Chinaman 
| like, not content with what he got from me, had 

been trying to sqyweeze the chair-bearers and coolie 
| out of 300 cash—about a shilling of our money. 
He denied the accusation most stoutly, but I had 
no doubt in my own mind that what the men said 
was true ; besides, I was not going to have a dis- 
turbance, and perhaps lose my life, for a shilling ; so 
— him to pay the money without further 

elay. 

This had the effect of restoring something: like 
| quietness to the house. I now ordered Sing-Hoo 
into my room, and shut the door. The business, 
|| however, had gone too far; for the other men were 
| highly incensed at his conduct, and threatened to 
|, be revenged upon him. For hours after this I 
| could hear them talking about the matter, even 

after they had lain down in their beds. Sing-Hoo 

listened cagerly to every word of their conversa- 
tion, and was evidently in a state of great alarm. 

He begged me to allow a candle to be lighted, and 

kept burning in our apartment during the night. 
In the room next to mine, and only separated 
from it by a wooden partition, about a dozen opium- 
smokers had taken up their quarters. The soft 
sickening fumes of the drug found their way 
|| through the chinks of the partition, and were 
most disagreeable. In a short time the opium 

gan to operate upon the smokers; they talked 
and laughed loudly, and were evidently in their 
“heaven of bliss.” Sing-Hoo’s affair was uppermost 
| in their minds, and it seemed as if they could think 

or talk of nothing else. What madmen might do 
under the circumstances—for madmen they were 
while under the influence of the drug—I could not 
| possibly foresee. This kept me awake for several 
hours, At last, however, I dropped off’ to sleep, 
and did not awake until daylight was streaming 
into our miserable apartment. All was perfectly 
qmet. Sing-Hoo was lying on his bed fast asleep 





ranged, and that the men would come to the inn 
as soon as they had taken their breakfast. In the 
mean time we ordered breakfast, and began to 
make preparation for our departure. I felt anxious 
to leave Pouching-hein before Sing-Hoo’s enemies 
could put into execution any scheme of revenge, 
which I had no doubt they would attempt if they 
had time. It turned out afterwards that my fears 
were not without foundation. 





THE LESSONS OF BIOGRAPHY. 
A LECTURE FOR WORKING MEN. 
IV. 

No one who has lived for any considerable number 
of years, can be insensible to the change which has 
taken place in one branch of useful and ornamental 
art—we mean the productions of the potter. Be- 
hold the elegant porcelain and glass shops which 
embellish our streets, or look into their windows— 
as we doubt not many of you young men of curi- 
osity and taste often do—where the enticing articles 
are displayed. What singular beauty is to be ob- 
served in their material, their design, and their 
execution, in comparison with those of former 
days! At the tables of the rich, what handsome 
services have supplanted the metal of the earlier 
times, just as the stoneware in humbler dwellings 
has superseded the wooden platters of a former 
age! Perhaps, in the late Great Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations, we observed no depart- 
ment that so filled the eye and gratified the taste 
as that where the productions in porcelain, china, 
and glass, were spread out to view. One’s eye 
never tired in examining these beautiful articles. 
And nothing could be more pleasing than to think 
that, whereas those who had a peculiar liking for 
things of this description, were obliged in former 
days to give exorbitant prices for the productions 
of Dresden and Sévres, or the pretty cups and 
saucers that were imported from China, a manufae- 
ture of equal elegance is now produced within our 
own island at half the cost. No doubt the manu- 
facture has been very much improved since his 
time; but the beginning of that improvement is 
distinctly to be traced to the ingenuity of Jostan 
WEDGEWOOD, a man of great merit and of the 
most amiable character. 

Receiving a very limited education, he applied 
himself with great diligence to his father’s trade, 
whose vocation it was to fabricate from clay the 
coarsest sort of vessels; but his son brought to 
bear upon it, besides great talent and energy, the 
principles of science and of taste. Improving 
in everything, in point of composition, form, and 
colour, he gave to the articles of his manufacture 
a character of classical elegance, which speedily 
brought them into general notice and fashionable 
use. We remember well the admiration which 
was bestowed upon some of those graceful vases 
of a blue colour, decorated with figures in white, 


when they were first introduced into Edinburgh 
nose 
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from the Wedgewood potteries? And although 
there may be many articles of a more modern date 
which can compete with them, Mr. Wedgewood 
was unquestionably the first who gave a new im- 
press and stimulus to this branch of workmanship, 
and he had the happiness of rearing around him 
an industrious population in that part of Stafford- 
shire which is known by the name of the Potteries 
—a space which, though comprehending only about 
eight miles by six, contained several years ago not 
less than fourteen manufacturing towns, and which 
has been considered the most populous district in 
the whole of the Queen’s dominions. The most 
peculiar feature in Mr. Wedgewood was what the 
phrenologists call concentrativeness—the power of 
applying the mind with intense energy to the 
object which it has in hand—an invaluable quality, 
and a great attainment in every individual who 
possesses it, and which should be especially culti- 
vated in the early stages of life. 

Of late years, another most useful and orna- 
mental art has been brought to a comparatively 
high degree of perfection. We never now see a 
popular periodical published, or a new edition of 
any celebrated work produced, without what are 
called illustrations. Our new weekly newspapers, 
our “ Bulwarks,” our “ Leisure Hours,’ and our 
children’s “ Missionary Records,’ have each of 
them their vignettes and embellishments. What 
indeed would be the “TIliustrated News,’ and 
other pictorial journals, without the woodcuts ? 
And who was it that first turned the substance of 
a tree to such a use? We have heard of paper 
being fabricated from the bark of a tree, and of 
inscriptions being carved upon it; but who made 
the hard wood itself take the place, and in so 
many cases serve the purpose, of the copper and 
steel which in the hands of the engraver were so 
useful? It was THomas Bewtck, of Cherryburn, 
who first showed the bent of his genius by sketch- 
ing figures in chalk on every door or wall that 
came in his way—a practice, by the by, which 
might be very well dispensed with by many boys 
who indulge in it, without anything being thereby 
forfeited in the force and character of their genius! 

The rude sketches of the young Bewick, how- 
ever, obtained a place for him in the workshop of 
an engraver, in the town of Newcastle. Here he 
acquired such dexterity in engraving in wood, and, 
by this means, such a power of pictorial illustra- 
tion, as was sufficient to found a new school in 
this department of art. And who that has seen 
his works has not admired the spirit and the life 
that are manifested in his delineations of the 
animal kingdom? the drollery displayed in the 
sketch of a bull rampaging at a style over which 
he cannot leap !—the sportsman who lost a wood- 
eock in trying to shoot a magpie!—the weary 
Savoyard dragging an unwilling bruin to the fair ! 
or a wretched and hungry sheep picking the bones 
of a wasted and worn-out besom ! 

The points in Bewick’s character which we 
would especially hold up to notice, were the quick 
perception by which he turned into a new channel 
an art not wholly unknown before certainly, but 
possessing a power which had not hitherto been 
developed or brought into practice in the superior 
form which in his hands it assumed, (for we know 
that there are some picturesque though very rude 





engravings in wood to be found in eertain of our 
old books, such, for example, as Flavel’s “ Hus. 
bandry Spiritualised,’’) and his thus having become 
the originator of what is adding very much every 
day both to the instruction and entertainment of 
the present generation. 

To one or'two other circumstances in Bewick’s 
character, we must for a mornent advert. He was 
most plain and abstemious in his mode of living. 
He practised early rising, and habituated himself 
to hardships, insomuch that during winter he 
always kept the windows of his bedroom open, and 


the snow was even sometimes found drifted upon- 


his bed-clothes. He was also a most affectionate 
and dutiful son. His parents lived fourteen miles 
from Newcastle, on the other side of the Tyne, and 
it was his custom to visit them once a week. But 
when the height of the river prevented him from 
getting across, he used to come to the opposite 
bank, and shout over to the family ; and when he 
saw them all ranged up, and in good health, he 
returned home thankful and contented. You may 
depend upon this, that the greatest talent may be 
conjoined with the most temperate habits, and the 
most affectionate filial duty ; indeed, it is greatly 
enhanced and beautified by the accompaniment and 
expression of all the domestic virtues. 

Most of our examples have been taken from the 
history of men whose genius and labours led to 
some great or successful issue. But it is not amiss 
to remind you that a prosperous result is not always 
the test of true merit. “It is not in mortals to 
command success ; but we'll do more, Sempronius 
—we'll deserve it.” Although the race be not in 
every case to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; 
yet magnanimity under disappointment, and forti- 
tude in the midst of disaster, are high and noble 
qualities, which must also be developed on the 
chequered field of this world’s history, as being 
the prerogative of superior and lofty minds. 

Of this we have a specimen in all that has been 
recorded—for the memorials of him are imperfect 
—of ALEXANDER PaTERsoN, a native of Dun- 
friesshire, who was unquestionably the founder of 
the Bank of England (although they have scarcely 
ever had the fairness to acknowledge it), and also 
of the Bank of Scotland. His great adventure, 
however, was his attempt to found a Scotch colony 
upon the isthmus of Darien, and thereby, connect- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, to establish a 
grand central emporium of the productions of all 
the quarters of the globe. It is impossible here to 
do more than refer to this gigantic scheme, the de- 
tails of which are, however, very instructive. It 
had its root, we fear—not indeed on the part of 
Paterson, but in the minds of the vast multitude 
of those who embarked in it—in an inordinate love 
of gain, such, we verily believe, as was never before 
witnessed, and which manifested itself in a count- 
less number of wild and ruinous speculations, of 
which this was certainly the stimulant, if not the 
origin. 

The bright hope, the high glee, with which Pa- 
terson stept on board one of the ships of the little 


fleet that sailed on this expedition from the port of } 


Leith, amidst the huzzas of the whole assembled 
population of Edinburgh, formed a sad contrast to 
the deep dejection with which, little more than 4 
year afterwards, he had to repair to Boston, 0 
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shattered in body and mind that one of his friends 
wrote of him in these words: “ Grief has broken 
Mr. Paterson’s heart and turned his brain ; now he 
is a child, and they may do what they like for 
him!” And yet this intrepid man recovered his 
vigour, returned to his native land, and endea- 
youred to revive his .«\ ourite project ; but in vain. 
He then retired into private life, yet without carry- 
ing with him one angry or resentful feeling, or 
seeking to sustain his own fame by exposing the 
imbecility and injustice on the part of others which 
were the real causes of the failure of his plan. 
Without enlarging, we may refer you to a class 
of cases of a deeply interesting kind—we mean 
those in which the most wonderful attainments 
have been made by individuals who either naturally 
have wanted, or by the visitations of Providence 
have been deprived of, one, two, or even more of 
those bodily senses, by which man is enabled to 
communicate with the external world. For the 
present we must just be contented to refer you to 
“The Lost Senses,” by Dr. Kitto, (whose own 
history, as a mutilated man, is very remarkable,) 
in which he details those of many others, and 
among them that of an individual of singular 
worth, whose tomb, with an inscription by Dr. 
Beattie, may be seen a little way from the place 
where we now are, in the churchyard of the 
old chapel of ease in Buccleuch-street *—~ we 
refer here to the amiable Dr. Blacklock, the son of 
a bricklayer in the town of Annan, who lost his 
sight by smallpox when he was six years of age, 
but who notwithstanding acquired the art of read- 
ing, went to school and college, was licensed to 
preach the gospel, and received a presentation to 
the church of Kirkeudbright ; but being objected 
to on account of his blindness, retired and devoted 
himself to literary pursuits in this city, where he 
received boarders, and passed the remainder of his 
life, greatly respected, honoured, and beloved. 
Thus have we taken a retrospect of a few eminent 
and most useful men, to whose history and character 


| we have access in the memorials of them that have 


been recorded and published. But it would be a 
grievous mistake to suppose that none are noble, 
none illustrious, none entitled to be considered and 
called great benefactors of their race, but such as 
have the history of their lives transferred to the 
pages of a printed book. It is, no doubt, well that 
we have so many of these; otherwise the influence 
of their example would, to a large extent, have 
been lost to the world. Yet there is a numerous 
class of quiet thinkers, whose doings have not only 

n praiseworthy, but their services to mankind 
eminent and peculiar, and whose biography has not 
yet been, and in all probability never will be, 
written. In one of the publications of a gentleman 
of talent and benevolence from the western world, 


| there is the following eloquent passage :—“ There 
| Was a quiet thinker, some twenty-five years ago, 
'| who ventured to propose in one of the scientific 
| journals of the day, that a telegraphic communica- 
| tion might be held, at whatever 


istance, without 
& moment’s loss in transmission, and equally appli- 


| able by day or night, by means of the electric 


shock, Great was the ridicule and contempt cast 








. “The lecture, we beg to remind our readers, was delivered | 
in Edinburgh, | 


upon this bold and startling proposition. ‘All very 
pretty in theory,’ was the cry, ‘but absurd and 
utopian when you try to reduce it to practice.’ 
‘Right enough in principle, no doubt,’ wrote learned 
men, ‘ but utterly impracticable when brought to 
the business test of experiment and application !’ 
The world had its laugh; and the quiet thinker 
died, with unwavering faith in his great idea, yet 
how little did even he venture to think that scarcely 
should the green turf have rooted upon his humble 
grave, ere those lengthening lines of white posts 
which now fringe the great iron highways of Europe 
should rise, like a cloud of witnesses, to justify his 
bold presentiment of a mighty thought, destined 
to revolutionise the world in the best sense of the 
word, to establish new relations between all peoples, 
and to render thought and action more and more 
simultaneous and common among mankind! Nay, 
in this, as in a thousand other cases, reality has out- 
stripped conjecture. The bold predicator of 1825 
did not presume to give unbridled licence to his 
imagination. In laying down his chart by which 
to pilot the electric shock, as the trained and obe- 
dient Mercury of man, the utmost limit assigned 
as the probable extent of its controllable career, 
was the circumference of our own shores. But 
already such narrow boundary is spurned. Across 
the foundations of the deep sea the exulting mes- 
senger flashes its timeless course, and England, no 
longer divided from the continent, touches with 
her finger the pulsation of all Europe, and yields 
back her own responsive throb.” 

So much for the person whom Mr. Elihu Burritt 
considers to have been the original inventor of the 
electric telegraph. We do not exactly know, but 
suppose that he refers to an American, we believe, 
of the name of Morse. Most people in this country 
are disposed to ascribe to Mr. Wheatstone the first 
practical discovery of the electric telegraph. 

And while speaking of unwritten biography, we 
might tell you somewhat of another individual, still 
alive, and in a high and honourable position, who 
left his native country half a century ago, and with 
respect to whom one droll circumstance may be 
mentioned which occurred at the period of his 
youth. The famous John Wesley came to the 
town where this boy was born and lived, and on 
one occasion lectured so pungently on the vices of 
mankind, that the magistrates of the burgh (for 
no other reason that anybody could see, but that 
the cap was found to fit, or, to use a humorous 
illustration, that they took his words to themselves, 
like the woman with the large nose, who considered 
any remark on a little nose, or on any nose at all, 
as a reflection upon her own!) sent this boy, who 
was an excellent scholar, to Mr. Wesley, with a 
request that he would examine him in the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms, in order to show that they 
were not such a set of ignorant and benighted per- 
sonages as he had supposed! Or, we might refer toa 
well-known and most meritorious individual of our 
own city, our own esteemed friend Hueu MILLER 
—once a humble stone-mason, now a profound 
geologist and most powerful writer, a sketch of 
whose history has been drawn, and on whom a 
glowing panegyric was pronounced in the 24th 
number of the North British Review, from the 
pen, we believe, of one of the most distinguished 
philosophers of the present age, 
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Galten Marine. 


We prove friends before we trust them ; but- we must 
first trust Providence, and then we shall prove its 
blessing. 

Irritability urges us to take a step as much too soon, 
as sloth does too late. 

He that hath slight thoughts of sin, never had great 
thoughts of God. 

Prayer is a key, which, being turned by the hand of 
faith, unlocks all God’s treasures. 

If the day of mercy leave tis graceless, the day of 
judgment will find us speechless. 

God hears the heart though without words; but 
he never hears words without the heart. 

Sanctified affliction, like seasonable rain, lays the 
dust, softens the soul, and keeps us from carrying our 
heads too high. 

No man can be provident of his time who is not pru- 
dent in the choice of his company. 

A real Christian is a good subject to his sovereign, 
a pillar to the state, an ornament to society, and a bless- 
ing to the world. 

The death of the body no more interrupts the life 
of the soul, than the breaking of a crystal glass de- 
stroys the sunbeam that shined so brightly in it. 

Science may raise us to eminence, but religion alone 
can guide us to felicity. 

He that puts a bible into the hands of a child, gives 
him more than a kingdom; for it gives a key to the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Doing what ought not to be done, or doing what 
ought to be done precipitately, cannot be called indus- 
try ; itis only the active state of sloth. 

Ministers are stars, and Christ knows best in what 
part of the firmament of the Church to fix them. 

Pain and pleasure, serenity and storm, are the alter- 
nate companions of every man in the journey of life. 

The way to be safe in times of trouble, is to get the 
blood of the Lamb sprinkled upon our doors. 


Reckon that a lost day in which you do not enjoy 
communion with God. 

Sickness should teach us what a vain thing the world 
is, whata vile thing sin is, and what a precious thing 
an interest in Christ is. 

Begin all thine actions with prayer, that thou mayest 
be able to accomplish them. 

The bible is the pledge of our immortality, and the 
charter of our salvation. 

We ought to be careful in tribulation to flee to the 
footstool of mercy, that we may come out of it sancti- 
fied by the word of God and prayer. 


There is no medium between pleasing God and dis- 
pleasing him, and if we have not his approbation we 
shall assuredly have his displeasure. 

There is no note on the harp of an angel more wel- 
come to Jehovah than the cry of a penitent for mercy, 
or the supplication of a child for grace. 

To be singular in anything that is wise, worthy, and 
excellent, is not a disparagement, but a praise ; every 
man should choose to be thus singular. To act other- 
wise is just as if a man, upon great deliberation, should 
rather choose to be drowned, than to be saved by a 
plank or a small boat, or to be carried into the harbour 
any other way than in a great ship of so many hundred 
tons. 


Is there no way to bring back a wandering sheep 
but by worrying him to death ? 


Auebotes of Authors. 


CowPeEr’s PoEMs.—Johnson, the publisher in St, 
Paul’s-churchyard, obtained the copyright of Cowper’s 
Poems, which proved a great source of profit to him, 
in the following manner :—One evening, a relation of 
Cowper’s called upon Johnson with a portion of the 
MS. poems, which he offered for publication, provided 
Johnson would publish them at his own risk, and 
allow the author to have a few copies to give to his 
friends. Johnson read the poems, approved of them, 
and accordingly published them. Soon after they had 
appeared, there was scarcely a reviewer who did not 
load them with the most scurrilous abuse, and condemn 





them to the butter shops; and the public taste being 
| thus terrified or misled, these charming effusions stood 
' in the corner of the publisher’s shop as an unsaleable 
| pile fora long time. At length, Cowper’s relation called 
| upon Johnson with another bundle of the poet’s MS., 
| which was offered and accepted upon the same terms as 
| before. In this fresh collection was the poem of the 
“Task.” Not alarmed at the fate of the former publi- 
cation, but thoroughly assured of the great merit of the 
poems, they were published. The tone of the reviewers 
beeame changed, and Cowper was hailed as the first poct 
of the age. ‘The success of this second publication set 
the first in motion. Johnson immediately reaped the 
fruits of his undaunted judgment ; and Cowper’s poems 
enriched the publisher, when the poet was in languish- 
ing circumstances. In October 1812, the copyright of 
Cowper’s poems was put up to sale among the London 
booksellers in thirty-two shares. Twenty of the shares 
were sold at 212/. each. The work, consisting of two 
octavo volumes, was satisfactorily proved at the sale 
to net 834/, per annum. It had only two years of 
copyright; yet this same copyright produced the sum 
of 67647. 

SMoLLET?’s History or En@~anp.—This man of 
genius among trading authors, before he began his His- 
tory of England, wrote to the Earl of Shelburne, then 
in the Whig administration, stating that if the earl 
would procure for his work the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, he would accommodate his polities to the minis- 
try ; but if not, that he had high promises of support 
from the other party. Lord Shelburne, of course, 
treated the proffered support of a writer of such ac- 
commodating principles with contempt ; and the work 
of Smollett, accordingly, became distinguished for its 
high Toryism. The history was published in sixpenny 
| weekly numbers, of which 50,005 copies were sold im- 
| mediately. This extraordinary popularity was created 

by the artifice of the publisher. He is stated to have 

addressed a packet of the specimens of the publication 
| to every parish-clerk in England, carriage-free, with 
half-a-crown enclosed as a compliment, to have them 
distributed through the pews of the church ; this being 
generally done, many people read the specimens, and 
the result was an extensive demand for the work. 


CoLERIDGE’s “WatcHMaN.”—Coleridge, among 
his many speculations, started a periodical, in prose and 
verse, entitled “The Watchman,” with the motto, “that 
all might know the truth, and that the truth might 
make us free.” He watched in vain! Coleridge’s in- 
curable want of order and punctuality, and his philoso- 
phical theories, tired out and disgusted his readers, and 
the work was discontinued after the ninth number. 
Of the unsaleable nature of this publication, he relates 
an amusing illustration. Happening one morning to 
rise at an earlier hour than usual, he observed his ser- 
vant-girl putting an extravagant quantity of paper in- 
to the grate, in order to light the fire, and he mildly 
checked her for her wastefulness: “Oh! sir,” replied 
Nanny, “it’s only the ‘ Watchman,’ ” ? 





























